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THE ALDINE. 



THE BROOK OF KILDARB. 

Through the Whitemeath meadow it glides along, 

Gloomy and dark, with its troubled song ; 

By the tearful willow it strives to take 

Its wayward course through the tangled brake. 

Till into the forest, it hides away, 

Out from the light and the sight of day. 

The time was, in its infant days, 

When it prattled and sang with its blithesome ways, 

While the bee and the butterfly paused to trace 

Their painted wings on its limpid face, 

And the waving fern and bright blue-bell, 

Over the brink of its waters fell. 

The children leaped o'er its narrow pass, 
Tripping away through the meadow grass, 
Till it danced along to the very door, 
And caught a glimpse of the sanded floor 
In the cottage home of a maiden fair, 
The bonniest lass in all Kildare. 

Now the maiden loved the joyous brook, 

And oft by its side her spinning took, 

In the summer-time when the days were long. 

And the wheel kept tune to its merry song ; 

And the brook, and the maiden so blithe and fair, 

Were the joy and the pride of all Kildare. 

And oft as they met at the try sting-place, 
And her lover looked down on her smiling face, 
He would say, " Sweet Rose, the bonniest bride 
Thou shalt be in the cottage side by side 
With the sunny brook, so winsome and fair, 
In the blithest home in all Kildare ! " 

A mile away on the meadow bank, 
The old mill turned with its iron crank, 
And caught the whirl, as the torrent poured, 
Flecked with foam, and the river roared, 
Dashing away like a goaded steed, 
Lashed and spurred to its utmost speed. 

When the song of the birds, and the droning bee, 
And low of the cattle were hushed on the lea ; 
When the silence fell, the brook could hear 
The rush of the river for many a year, 
Making its way, and turning the mill, 
Grinding, and working with jubilant will. 

And it often mused on the sights before, 
On the freighted ships that its waters bore, 
On the marvelous fertile fields, that slept 
Or awoke, at its rise and fall, and kept 
Reaching away, through forest and lea, 
For leagues away, to the open sea. 

One night, when the moon in the heavens hung low, 
And touched the stream with its slender bow, 
Tracing the lines of its horoscope,— 
The brook, all restive with fear and hope, 
Murmured, " Sweet Rose, wilt thou go with me, 
Out in the world, to the great blue sea ? 

*' Fear not, far up in the misty hills, 
I will gather the strength of a thousand rills, 
Stream by stream, till my course shall be, 
Like yonder river, so bold and free, 
Through cities and plains, — for the world is fair, 
Away from the town of old Kildare." 

When the autumn sun with its blazing rim, 
On the Wicklow mountain burnt low and dim, 
A thousand streams from its passes sent, 
Like a thousand wandering naiads went 
Down to the valley, with songs of cheer, 
To follow the brook in its wild career. 

One by one, the rivulets ran, 
Filling the brook, till the strength of man 
Could not check its flow. It rushed and roared 
Over the banks ; its billows poured, 
Unbridled, uncurbed, running wildly down, 
Like a frightened steed, through the olden town. 

On the little bridge, it came sweeping by, 
With a wicked look in its willful eye 
(For that was the lovers' trysting place), 
And clasped sweet Rose in its cold embrace, 
Bearing her on, with the shattered bridge, 
Till it came to a spur of the Wicklow ridge. 

Dark with weapons of bramble and sedge, 
It met with a foe in the rocky ledge ; 
\ On its reckless path, by a boulder crossed, 
This way and that, it turned and tossed, 
Till pining and weary, it sighed for rest, 
For the maiden lay cold on its faithless breast. 

Day by day, the crimson and gold, 

Died on its brim, till its waves ran cold. 

The blue in the heavens had turned to gray ; 

The light from the meadow had faded away : 

And the brook gleamed out through the withered land, 

Like an opal paled, on a dead king's hand. 

The hours were wasting, one by one, 
Under the bleak November sun ; 



Pale and shrunken, it hung its head. 
At the fertile meads by the river fed ; 
Drooping in anguish, as full and free, 
The river still rolled to the open sea. 

When spring-time awoke in old Kildare, 
And the apple blossoms grew pink and fair, 
When the robins sang, and the bright blue-bell 
Bloomed by the cottage, far down in the dell, 
The brook, outdone in its weary race, 
Pined, heartsick, for the olden place. 

To the Whitemeath meadow it came once more, 
But it sought no glimpse of the cottage door. 
Like a truant child, it hid its face, 
Sobbing with grief, at the trysting place, 
Then turned, and fled from the sunny air, 
Forever away from old Kildare ! 

Still the river flows, and the old mill turns, 
When the autumn sun on the hill-top burns, 
And the children trip on the meadow grass, 
Singing their songs to the bonniest lass; 
But the brook, and the maiden so blithe and fair, 
Are gone forever from old Kildare I 

— Sarak D. Clark. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

INDIAN JOHN AND HIS WARNING. 

It is not to be supposed that one-twentieth the 
time necessary for this description, passed in silence 
and inaction, after the coming of Indian John into 
the presence of the Foy family, and his halting in the 
snow before the door-step. Indeed, he had not well 
stopped when an exclamation usual to the Lenni- 
Lenape as well as all the other Indian tribes, broke 
from him, as he took in the whole situation at a 
glance of those keen dark eyes. It was not quite the 
traditional Indian grunt, and yet 'it was more than a 
mere exclamation, that expressive — 

" Humph ! " 

Richard Foy may not have been pleased with the 
coming of the Indian : he certainly was not with 
the glance which fell upon him and those whom he 
had so emphatically declared to be his ; for there 
was decided impatience in his short greeting — the 
first part of it, so differently uttered, an echo of the 
Indian's : 

" Humph ! You here ? Well, John, what do you 
want ? " 

There was Indian reticence and gravity in the 
pause of Indian John before he spoke, and the slow- 
ness of his utterance when he did so — each word 
seeming to fall with the force of a pebble-stone, and 
to be cut off from the remainder with hard, clear de- 
cision, as one might chop iron pellets from the end 
of a bar. Sarah Foy, standing in the doorway, with 
poor little Esther still sheltered in her gown, looked 
at him with a sort of scared and wondering interest, 
as she had done many times before — an interest so 
strange that she scarcely knew of its existence, much 
less found power to analyze it ; an interest so power- 
ful that it absorbed her, and prevented her noticing 
the fact of the child withdrawing her head from con- 
cealment the moment the Indian spoke, and seeming 
to be more reassured in his presence than she had 
been before his coming. 

"What does Indian John want?" he said, in that 
slow and impressive utterance, after an instant of 
pause. " Indian John wants nothing of pale-face 
Foy. No meat, for his rifle kills far and sure; no 
whisky, for he does not kill himself with the fire- 
water of the pale-faces, like so many of the braves of 
his tribe. But Indian John wants something, still, 
and he must have it : the pale-face Foy will be a wise 
man to listen, and do what he wishes." 

Sarah Foy stood spell-bound, the fascination grow- 
ing upon her. The child withdrew herself quite from 
the sheltering gown, and stood with the wild eyes 
and the large mouth both open, but in no fear — 
rather the .opposite : a something which might have 
led her, had she dared, to leave the thin hand hold- 
ing her with all the pained affection of a mother, and 
fly to be wrapped in the rough blanket of the abo- 
rigine. Richard Foy's dark face paled a little ; but 
he was a bold man, and he showed no tremor of 
voice as he answered : 



" What? You want nothing, and yet you threaten 
me, Indian ? Let me know what is it that you want, 
and be quick and be off." 

" Indian John, like all his people, comes when he 
pleases and goes when he pleases," was the reply, 
the tall figure drawn up with a dignity which took 
away from any appearance of servile labor which 
might have been conveyed by the fagot on his 
shoulder. " The pale-face Foy has a bitter tongue. 
It may sting him like the fang of the adder^ if he is 
not careful. The Indian does not threaten : he only 
warns, like the rattlesnake that is his totem. The 
pale-face will do well to listen and heed. Last night 
the Great Spirit came to Indian John in a dream, and 
he gave him work to do. He will do it. The Great 
Spirit told Indian John that the pale-face Foy had a 
hard hand as well as a bitter tongue : that he beat 
his squaw and the girl papoose whom Indian John 
has named Running Brier." 

" What is that to you ? " spoke Richard Foy, dog- 
gedly. " Indian, if you do not wish to be hunted out 
of these woods, you had best get away while the 
play is good, and mind your own business. Besides, 
if the Great Spirit said that I beat my squaw, then 
the Great Spirit lied — that is all." 

"The Great Spirit does not lie: the crooked ear 
may not catch his words aright," the Indian pro- 
ceeded. "But the ear was straight that heard the 
warning of the Great Spirit for the poor papoose. 
The pale-face Foy has been beating her to-day. In- 
dian John heard her cry, but a. few minutes ago — 
her cry of -pain. She has been lying there in the 
snow," and he pointed to the spot so lately and so 
shamefully occupied, "where pale-face Foy threw 
the Running Brier in his rage. The Running Brier 
is not wicked — she is good. The pale-face Foy beat 
her because she was trying to grow wise from one of 
the white leaves with the strange marks, of the pale- 
faces." 

"Curse you! — you have been playing the spy: 
you have been looking into my windows, again ! " 
broke out Foy, while the woman's pale face was 
drawn with wonder, and that of the child with some 
feeling much more difficult to decipher. The man's 
own face was a study of rage at that moment, and 
his hand clutched so nervously that personal vio- 
lence might not have been far beyond his thought. 

"No, Indian John has not been spying — he has 
only been setting a trap, like that he sets for foxes 
and rabbits, and pale-face Foy has fallen into it — 
that is all," the Indian answered, calmly, and with a 
smile breaking over his dusky cheek: "see — the 
Great Spirit did not lie: the Running Brier, the pa- 
poose of the pale-face - 



' You lie, curse you ! — if the Great Spirit does 
not ! " hurled out the enraged man, interrupting. 

" The papoose has been beaten for trying to study 
the speaking leaves of the pale-face," the Indian 
calmly went on, " and the Great Spirit will not have 
it so, any longer. He has told Indian John to stop 
the beating of Running Brier. Indian John will obey 
the voice. The pale-face Foy will be wise to take 
heed. These lands were the hunting-grounds of the 
Delawares. No one has bought them and paid wam- 
pum to the Delawares for them. While Indian John 
wills, the pale-face may live here at peace, and the 
braves will remain at the north and the west, in the 
mountains of their Great River. But when he calls, 
they come, and the wigwams will blaze. He will 
never call, to burn the wigwams of the good ; but he 
will obey the Great Spirit and leave no place for the 
squaw-men with white livers, who beat the papooses 
as if they were dogs, and throw them out into the 
snow like the entrails of game." 

" Curse you, Indian nigger ! — I will do what I like, 
with my own ! " broke out Foy, choking with a rage 
that was seriously compounded with fear, and his face 
more whitened with the contending emotions than it 
had been at any one time for years preceding. " You 
threaten, at last, do you, all nigger, as I believe you 
are ! Do your worst, and see who comes out best ! 
I will have you swept away like so many dead leaves 
— every red nigger of you, when the troops come ; 
and if you are not a fool, you will hang yourself with 
one of your own basket-strips, so as to be out of the 
way before the time comes for stringing you up with 
another sort of rope." 

Bold words — such as have not infrequently been 
uttered by those who were moved by irresistible im- 
pulse, without quite being sure whether they meant 
them or no, or whether they were the wisest of enun- 
ciations ! Bold words, to a recognized leader of the 
Lenni-Lenape at that day when the lodges of that 



